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THE 

PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 



NATURE, REASON AND THE LIMITS OF STATE 
AUTHORITY. 1 

THAT ideas are more effective and important agencies in 
human affairs than events however massive — that the 
Justice of Plato, and the Law of Nature and of Reason of the 
Stoics, will continue to influence men's thoughts and actions 
long after all Pragmatic Sanctions and Golden Bulls are dusty 
and forgotten — this is a conclusion willingly embraced by most 
philosophers, and by some historians. The reading public at large 
pays little heed to it, and expects to learn 'what really happens' 
from the daily paper. But the part of one nation in the present 
war has been so obviously deliberate and intentional, the or- 
ganized use of all its powers so plainly part of a plan from the 
beginning, that for once we are all agreed that there is a theory 
back of it, and that in this case at least national character has 
more in it than habit and feeling. 

What is this theory? And is it one peculiar to Germany, or 
one which has affected the development and policies of all modern 
states, so that, sharing it more or less, they also share more or 
less the responsibility for its bad effects, if it has any? Since 
August, 1914, all sorts of answers have been proposed for these 
questions, especially the first. They have included insipid 
republications of Chamberlain's "Aryan" propaganda, the 
theme of which goes back to certain lucubrations of Fichte and of 
Schopenhauer, and is a signal example of the illegitimate alliance 
of science and romance; the mistaken interpretation of Nietzsche's 

1 Read in part before the Western Philosophical Association, April, 1916. 
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call for powerful and aggressive individuals into one for a power- 
ful and aggressive state; the translation of the works of military 
theorists like Clausewitz and Bernhardi, who expound the art 
of war, and also stiffen the professional resolution of themselves 
and their readers, as every good North German is likely to do 
whether he be a judge or a general, by an appeal to the cate- 
gorical imperative ; and finally, the accusation — or the praise — of 
German Idealism as the animating spirit of German politics. 

The last suggestion is the only one which seems to me to hit 
upon an influence of wide and permanent importance; and I 
should be unwilling to accept it except in a very restricted form. 
That the empty bottle of Kant's categorical imperative had the 
new wine of German nationalism put into it, as Professor Dewey 
argues, is one thing; that it must be used in just this way, quite 
another. Kant himself was cosmopolitan and international in 
all his hopes for the Europe of the future; in this respect he re- 
tained and clarified what was best in the spirit of the eighteenth 
century. Fichte began in an equally cosmopolitan spirit; and 
when, in his patriotic resistance to Napoleon, he became the 
prophet of Germanism, even in his last and most extreme state- 
ment of his theory of the national state — Die Staatslehre, 1813 — 
he held that the only justifiable war is that by which one people 
throws off the tyranny of another. 1 

The phase of German Idealism which has closest relation to 
the actualities of modern politics is Hegel's doctrine of the Abso- 
lute State. Hegel regarded the "modern state" as the concrete 
objectification and realization of all human interests whatever, 
so far as they are capable of being raised to rational self -conscious- 
ness; and therefore he held it to be the moral absolute, against 
which there is no appeal, save to the dialectic of history and the 
judgment worked out in battle. It includes and subordinates to 
itself all human activities and organizations. "The State, as 
the realization of the substantial will, ... is the rational in and 
for itself. This substantial unity is absolute unmoved end for 
itself, in which freedom reaches its utmost right, and has at the 

1 Cf. Basch, " L'Allemagne classique et le pangermanisme," Revue de Metaphy- 
sique, xxii, 6. 
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same time the supreme right against individuals, whose highest 
duty is, to be members of the state." 1 This, I believe, is the 
principle, not only of German nationalism, but of modern nation- 
alism everywhere, though it is not everywhere worked out into 
its consequences with the same thoroughness and precision, and 
is at times opposed by other and divergent principles. The 
proof of this is chiefly contained in what follows ; but in passing 
I wish to recall that Hegel was the close friend of the Prussian 
minister Altenstein, and that a whole generation of the higher 
officials of Prussia attended his lectures at Berlin. 

Hegel's genial insight, his gift for exact and pregnant state- 
ment of all the implications of a given historical mode of human 
life, are nowhere seen to better advantage than in his Philosophic 
des Rechts. Find if you can a better description of the ideal 
German citizen than this: "The individual, a subject as to his 
duties, as a citizen finds in their fulfillment the protection of his 
person and of his property, the consideration of his individual 
welfare and the satisfaction of his essential nature, the self- 
esteem arising from his being a member of this state; and in the 
fulfillment of duties as services to the state the latter has its 
maintenance and its existence." 2 Read his account of the ex- 
ternal relations of the state to other states. It might have been 
written in 1914, though it dates from almost exactly a century 
before. The state, in its individual consciousness of itself, must 
assert its independence o all other states; this is a necessary 
consequence of its essential nature. The sharpest expression of 
this is war; and by it, the finite and transitory character of all in 
the individual that distinguishes itself from the interest of the 
state is demonstrated. Hence follows the moral value of war as 
such. 3 "The content of courage as a moral trait lies in the truly 
absolute end, the sovereignty of the state; — the reality of this end 
as the work of courage has the surrender of personal reality as its 
means. Here then we have the rigor of the sharpest oppositions : 
the sacrifice of one's self, but as the existence of freedom; the 
supremest independence of self -consciousness, whose existence at 

1 Rechtsphilosophie, § 258. 
*Ibid., §261. 
» Ibid., § 324- 
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the same time consists in the mechanism of an external order 
and service; absolute obedience and abdication of one's own opinion 
and desire to discuss things, therefore absence of one's own mind, 
and the most intense and inclusive presence of mind and determi- 
nation ; the most hostile and at the same time directly personal 
behavior towards individuals, together with a completely indif- 
ferent or even kindly feeling towards them as individuals. . . . 
The principle of the modern world, thought and the universal, 
has given this higher form to courage, that its expression seems 
to be more mechanical and not the deed of a particular person, 
but of a member of a whole. . . , Therefore it has invented 
artillery." 1 This is the characteristic Hegelian version of modern 
"military grandeur and servitude." 

As for international law, since there is no moral entity above or 
beyond the state, such law never is, but merely ought to be. It 
rests on the agreement of absolutely sovereign states, and since 
such agreement is more or less contingent and fortuitous, so is 
this so-called law. 2 There is no judge beyond states save the 
Weltgeist, whose court is history. Hence, if states do not agree, 
their strife can be decided only by war. What shall be a cause 
of war is indefinable, "since the state can put its infinitude and 
its honor in any one of its particular traits, and is so much the 
more inclined to such irritability, as it is a strong individual 
disposed by long internal quiet to seek some material for its 
activity outside." " Besides, since the state is a conscious entity, 
it cannot stop with noticing only real injury, but the idea of 
injury, as a danger threatened from another state, and the 
calculation of probabilities, guesses at plans, etc, are causes of 
dissension." Its own welfare is the highest law of the state in 
its relations to other states ; the government of a state is no general 
or philanthropic Providence. War abolishes international law; 
what is left is merely (i) the recognition of one state by another 
which even war implies, (ii) the fact that war is not waged against 
private persons, and (iii) the restraint of manners and customs 
common in all civilized behavior. 3 

1 Op. cit. § 328. 

2 §§ 330-333- 

3 §§ 334-339- 
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These conclusions, beside which Fichte's theory of war appears 
as pure pacifism, are the logical and necessary deductions from 
the principle of the absolute state. If they have been exemplified 
on a large scale in the origin and conduct of the present war, this 
is because some modern states live by this principle almost 
exclusively, and all have been influenced by it. Hegel drew 
these conclusions with conscientious rigor, and willingly accepted 
them, especially since they seemed to him another example of 
the universal dialectic; war is the dialectic by which states them- 
selves are revealed as but transitory embodiments of the Idea. 
It was by no means for the sake of these conclusions, however, 
that he elaborated his doctrine of the modern state as the absolute 
state. Caird's fine exposition has made us familiar with the 
place that the problem of the state, in relation to individual 
freedom, took in the development of Hegel's thought as a young 
man; and all] the later documentation has confirmed and em- 
phasized the importance of this question for him. 1 The problem 
took shape in his mind as fundamental in politics, ethics, and reli- 
gion, and as the expression of the historical conflict of the Greek 
ideal, as he conceived it, with the Christian. The straightfor- 
ward naturalism of Greek life and the Greek state versus Chris- 
tian dualism and other-worldliness — aesthetic enjoyment versus 
the law of duty — objective custom versus subjective conscience — 
the concrete immediacy of the natural world in all its aspects 
versus the abstract reason or understanding — these are some of 
the shifting phases in which the question appeared to him, and 
on which he rang the changes in the Phanomenologie of 1807. 
He is already outlining his answer to them, so far as they are 
political and ethical, in the System der Sittlichkeit of (about) 
1802; in the third section of the Encyclopadie, 181 7, the "Philoso- 
phy of Mind," the answer is complete in outline; and the Philoso- 
phic des Rechts, 1821, fills out the outline. That answer, to 
state it briefly, is that the modern state reconciles Nature and 
Reason, Social Organization and Individual Freedom, as the 
Greek state had done; but it does this in a higher because a self- 

1 Cf . Caird, Hegel, chap. II; Wallace, Hegel's Philosophy of Mind, introductory 
essay v.; G. Lasson's ed. of Phanomenologie, "Einleitung" I, i. 
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conscious way. All individual interests, from the highest to the 
lowest, have become aware of their own true nature, and in doing 
so have also become aware that they are truly satisfied and recon- 
ciled only in the state. The intelligent man may still want 
something more or different; but he knows that this is mere 
private desire, not rational will. As the modern state is the end 
in which all these ends meet, it is absolute, the organization of all 
other organizations, the moral finality for man. 

Hegel did not reach this position simply by speculative con- 
struction ; he based it on a vast historical induction, and the best 
way to approach it critically seems to be by a summary review 
of the history of reasoned principle and moral standards in rela- 
tion to the actual state. In order to be brief I must be dogmatic; 
and for this I ask pardon in advance. 

The ancient states of Greece and Rome were autochthonous, 
original outgrowths of nature, in a sense that no later state has 
been. The results of this persist throughout their entire history. 
To the very last, in Greece, reason never becomes free in the 
state as an active principle of political reorganization : theory of 
the state gets no place in the history of the actual state. Instead 
of this, the modifications in the constitution of the various city- 
states — passing in general, though not universally, from monarchy 
into aristocracy, and then into democracy — were always the 
result of a conflict of individual or class interests. The very 
terms in which Aristotle describes aristocracy and democracy 
make their origin in economic conflict clear. Constitution- 
makers like Solon try to arrest or control this conflict, with 
varying success; but their end is always the immediate one of 
stability. Meanwhile, the philosophic concept of a universal 
law is developed, and helps to generalize the notion of moral 
obligation and to make it less arbitrary; and finally the political 
theories of Plato and Aristotle appear. But these theories, 
while they are broadly humane in their implications, are purely 
national in their explicit form. While Plato simply confined 
his attention to an ideal reform of the Greek state, Aristotle 
recognized that the city-state of Athens required a slave-popu- 
lation far outnumbering the free citizens, and defended the insti- 
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tution. Moreover, these theories got no opportunity to react 
upon the state. 1 Stoicism, with its broadly humanitarian 
spirit, arose as the ancient Greek state passed away. 

Broadly, the same statements hold true for the Roman city- 
state, whose history is also one of a conflict of interests. The 
effect of Stoicism on the theory and development of Roman law 
was of great importance; but it had no influence on the relations 
of state to state, nor did it succeed in getting the principle of 
freedom of conscience recognized by the state. 2 From first to 
last, the ancient state was an absolute state, which included and 
subordinated all other human interests and organizations. It 
identified religion with itself, and denied the right of free asso- 
ciation. Organized opinion, therefore, was repressed as a politi- 
cal influence. This was the chief cause, perhaps, of the conflict 
of the Roman Empire with Christianity. It is the very spirit 
of the Civil Law, so deeply present that in the later Empire 
occupation and civic status were transformed into hereditary 
castes by edict. Wherever Roman law exists in an unmodified 
form even to-day, the same difficulties concerning freedom of 
association, religious and otherwise, have lecurred. 

The mediaeval state, like the ancient, developed through a 
conflict of classes and interests, the general outcome of which 
was the growing power of the mercantile class, the 'burgesses,' 
in connection with that of the king. But this development was 
not one from original nature, as in the case of the ancient state, 
and the mediaeval state never became an absolute state. This 
is because the change due to class-conflict takes place concur- 
rently with the gradual absorption of the older civilization, and 
under the tutorship of an institution older than any of these 
states, the Church, which stands for the Christian principle of 
the free conscience, in spite of many inconsistencies in its officers. 
It is generally recognized that there are ends beyond any ' tem- 
poral' political organization, and principles superior to its laws, 

1 1 know Burnet asserts the contrary of the students of Plato; but this seems to 
be true at best of the colonies only. He also points out Platonic influences on 
Roman law, through South Italy. Thales to Plato, pp. 302-304. 

2 It has often been pointed out that Grotius's use of "jus gentium" as inter- 
national law was a technical mistake. 
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by which those laws may be judged. These principles are 
classed together, as a Law of Nature or Reason. So Aquinas 
says, for example: "There is in men a certain natural law, a 
participation in the eternal law, by which good and evil are 
discerned;" and "since in human affairs anything is called just, 
because it conforms to the rule of reason, and that would not 
be a law which were not just, therefore every human law must be 
derived from the natural law which is the first rule of reason." 1 
Here is the Aristotelian-Stoic principle again, in a Christian 
setting; but this time it gets a recognition, even if a wavering one, 
from the state; and it is admitted to extend not only to the re- 
lations of the state to its citizens, but also to the relations of 
states to one another. Of this supra-national moral law the 
Church is the recognized guardian and defender. What this 
involves as to the adjustment of powers between ' Church ' and 
'State,' spiritual authority and civil authority, is often disputed; 
but the supremacy of the principle, and the propriety of the 
human interest in its realization being represented in a corpora- 
tion extending beyond, and spiritually independent of the state, 
no one ever denies. 

At the opening of the modern period, the two principles of 
actual political power and the supra-national law of nature, 
which had been held together, in ideal at least, in the mediaeval 
system as a whole, were divorced and abstractly opposed to each 
other. Machiavelli's Prince gave a naturalistic account of 
political authority as absolute non-moral power. The real 
purpose of the book is revealed by its concluding chapter, the 
exhortation to Lorenzo the Magnificent to free Italy from the 
barbarians. The sovereign was to over-rule all ordinary morality 
for the sake of national power; reason of state was to prevail 
for the sake of national independence. This throws a flood of 
light on the vitality of Machiavellianism in modern politics. 
For very different reasons, Luther became the first advocate of 
the 'divine right of kings' and 'passive obedience.' 2 Grotius 

1 Summa Theologica, ia 2se, xci, 2; xcv, 2. 

2 For Luther's relation to 17th century absolutism, see Lord Acton, "The 
Protestant Theory of Persecution," in History of Freedom and Other Essays; also 
J. N. Figgis, From Gerson to Grotius, chap. III. 
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is perhaps the most prominent example, among several, of the 
persistence of the idea of 'Law of Nature.' He unites it with 
the contract-theory of the state, for which also there were num- 
erous mediaeval precedents; and uses it for two ends — to establish 
the independence of political institutions in respect to the Church* 
and to serve as a basis for international law. 

How Rousseau developed the Law of Nature into the Rights 
of Man, and how the French Revolution put these rights into 
action — this is too familiar to require comment. The reaction 
outside of France from joy to horror, and then to systematic 
opposition, is also familiar. It is part of the spiritual history of 
many of the greatest men of the time — of Burke, Coleridge, and 
Wordsworth in England; of Fichte, Gorres, and Hegel in Ger- 
many. Fichte, however, fell back on nationalism only as a 
means of defence against the conquest of Germany by Napoleon; 
to the end of his life, as Basch remarks, he was "a man of the 
levie en masse, a mystic Jacobin." Burke and, Hegel, among 
others, each in his own way, attacked the Revolutionary appeal 
to a 'law of nature,' which had suffered much change from the 
mediaeval conception of it based on Aristotle, and to abstract 
individual rights. The reaction against these led in many cases' 
to a sort of historical positivism; yet, by an ironical paradox, 
many of that time and of this who dismiss the idea of natural 
rights in every form as an outworn superstition, continue to 
admire struggles for freedom, and to speak of martyrs for liberty. 
Those who avoid the paradox fall back on the naturalistic 
position of Machiavelli — as for example the famous jurist Haller, 
whom Hegel criticizes with the utmost severity. 1 Hegel himself 
firmly believed that his own theory of the state got beyond and 
overcame both abstractions — the abstraction of a natural right 
without any society to possess it in, and the abstraction of a 
state which is mere historic fact with no ends to realize. Thus he 
revived the idea of the absolute state, but included in it two 
institutions derived from the Middle Ages, and foreign to the 
ancient polities — constitutional monarchy, and representative 
government. For he was no mere reactionary; his theory of the 

1 Rechtsphilosophie, § 258. 
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state was not simply the apotheosis of the Prussian constitution, 
as hostile critics say; only, what mediaeval Europe had thought 
could only be accomplished by Christendom, Hegel held to be 
the proper work of the individual state. And in this he but 
idealized and theorized the actual tendency of modern politics; 
the ideal for him is the real. 

To prove this it is necessary to show that the state is a wholly 
self-contained organization, within which, and only within which, 
the legitimate satisfaction of every human interest is provided; 
and this is what Hegel attempts to do in his discussion of "civil 
society" {die burgerliche Gesellschaft) , which may accordingly be 
considered the central citadel of his philosophy of the state. 
In the family, he tells us, men are at one in a unity of natural 
feeling; in the state they are at one in a unity of enlightened 
conscious purpose; but civil society, which occupies the place 
between the family and the state, and whose organization is the 
dialectic which leads from one to the other, is the special sphere 
of private interest. Hegel describes it in terms of the nexus of 
economic wants, which are selfish, and divide men as much 
as they unite them. Yet, in order to their satisfaction, these 
wants must perforce fall into a system; a division of labor 
must take place, men must buy and sell, and so on. Even be- 
cause of their natural selfishness of feeling, therefore, men must 
make themselves, and be made, members of society. 1 Hegel's 
particular analysis of all this is most acute, and the model for 
most of the better discussions of this subject in modern ethics. 

But examining it with our particular problem in mind, we 
note that this sphere of civil society is supposed to represent all 
the interests which a man may — abstractly though not really — 
be conceived to have, which are distinguishable from his interests 
as a member of a family, or as a citizen and subject of the state. 
These interests are all described, however, as economic; and at 
the point where it is to be shown that civil society must be actual- 
ized, and can only be actualized, in the state, we find this highly 
significant passage: "The principle of this system of wants, 
the individual separateness of knowledge and of will, possesses 

1 Op. cit., §§ 183, 187. 
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the fully developed universal, the universality of freedom, only 
in an abstract way, that is to say, as the right of property; but 
this right exists here not merely as a fact, but in its valid reality, 
as the protection of property through the administration of the 
law." 1 To put this in other terms, it means simply this: Civil 
society has the principle of freedom only in property; therefore 
its wider organization, and the actualization of its various in- 
terests, can be only through law in the strict sense; and accord- 
ingly, its interests terminate in, and are bounded by, the political 
state. 

It hardly seems unfair to say that the terms in which Hegel 
has stated this question of the organization of human interests 
rules out any solution except or beyond the state, and thereby 
makes the state absolute. If all these interests are included in 
family interests, property interests, and political interests, then 
the debate is closed. Where would art and science, philosophy 
and religion, find their recognition in such a scheme? It is not 
easy to see exactly what Hegel's view of their place in organized 
human life is, strange as it may seem that such a difficulty 
should exist. In part, of course, we know that, like Aristotle, 
and unlike Plato, he placed them in a region beyond and separate 
from morality. Yet they must have points of contact with 
social life and organization. Where do they get their place in 
the all-satisfying state? 

Perhaps Hegel said so little about them in relation to the 
State, because of his opposition to Fichte, who had said so much, 
and to Romanticism generally. At any rate, what he has to say 
is curiously scattered and incidental. In the first place, we 
notice that the administration of law expresses itself in two ways 
— in "state-police," and in the legalization and protection of cor- 
porations. It is only as a member of such corporations that the 
private citizen gets his true position and recognition, and their 
connected interests are the source and support of the constitution 
of the state. These corporations Hegel describes with a keen 
sense for the moral meaning and value of such associations, but 
in quite general terms, and on the analogy of the German trade 

1 Op. cit., § 208. 
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guilds. 1 What classes of men belong here? The only answer 
seems to be the division of citizens, at an earlier point in the 
discussion, into three estates: the substantial, the formal, and 
the general. The farmers are the substantial estate; laborers, 
manufacturers, and merchants make up the formal estate, and 
seem to be the members of these corporations; the general estate 
has the care of the general interests of society as its business, 
and its members must therefore be relieved of the necessity of 
labor to meet their private needs, either by having property of 
their own, or by being maintained by the state. Does this 
general estate include what we call the professions? Hegel 
does not say so, but this seems to be the only place for them 
in his scheme. 2 

Later, in the course of the chapters devoted to the internal 
law of the state, he does have something to say about the state's 
relations to religion and to "Wissenschaft." It is astonishingly 
frank; it also contains a curious contradiction. Religion, science, 
philosophy, and art, it seems, have each a special formal prin- 
ciple, distinct from that of the state; and therefore they are not 
only means for it, but also ends for themselves. It is not neces- 
sary to examine the application of state law to them, as the 
immediate subject is the special principle of the state. 3 After 
some forcible remarks concerning carping pietism and what 
Arnold called the "dissidence of Dissent," Hegel comes to the 
question whether church and science are independent of the 
state, so that it is only a means for them as an end. The other 
type of independence, which his previous statement seems to 
allow, he excludes by his formulation of the question. To make 
them independent in this way, he insists, is to degrade the state 
to a mere arrangement for the protection of life and property. 
But the true principle of the state is thought; it knows its ends, 
while this rational content is present to religion only as belief 
and feeling. In morals and politics the state must rule, against 
any church teaching to the contrary; abstract dogma alone is 
free from state control. Wissenschaft, on the other hand, is the 

1 op. at., §§ 250-256. 

2 Ibid., §§202-205. 

8 Ibid., the note on p. 209 of Lasson's edition. 
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natural ally of the state, "for it has the same element of form." 
When learning asserts "freedom of opinion" against the state, it 
errs, and falls into mere subjectivity. Usually the state can des- 
pise such 'opinion,' but when it insists on erecting itself into a 
really superior position, claims the dignity of science, and 
"would make the state's own institutions of learning into a 
church hostile to it," — then the state must protect against this 
the objective truth and the fundamental principle of moral life, 
since it asserts in so doing the right of self-consciousness to its own 
insight into what should be accepted as true. 1 — In a word, the 
Absolute State, having absorbed all the prerogatives of the 
mediseval Church, must be infallible as well! 

My statement of the opposing view must be brief. In the 
first place, the idea of the State as the final possible human 
organization is inconsistent with Hegel's own philosophy. The 
logic of that philosophy would demand the transcendence of 
every moral interest, as an ideal principle, over its immediate 
objectification. And it is not enough to have it represented, 
beyond its objectification in the state, only in a Weltgeist. As it 
is a principle of human consciousness, as it is implicitly trans- 
cendent over any particular State, so men must strive for its 
recognition and embodiment in an organized social form which 
goes beyond the limits of the state. To leave it to a dialectic of 
history represented by war is to degrade it to a mere principle 
of nature an sich. 

But it is more important for my purpose, since I have been 
using Hegel only as the most illustrious representative of state- 
abolutism, to notice that the theory is contrary to the facts of 
the moral life. Men do have interests in common goods which 
exceed by their nature the limits of the state, and are, potentially 
at least, universally human. Moreover, since interests are by 
their very nature experimental, none can set a limit to the course 
over which their pursuit will carry the race ; the state is a very 
relative affair after all! 

The interests which transcend state limits may be roughly 
described as (i) economic; (ii) aesthetic; (iii) scientific and philo- 

1 op. tit., § 270, pp. 207-219. 
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sophical; (iv) moral and religious. What can we expect from 
each of them in counteracting and overcoming national enmity? 

(i) Economic interests obviously, of their own nature, have no 
national limits. Unfortunately, they are causes of division as 
well as of union, for states as for individuals. We cannot hope 
too much for the prevention of wars from 'enlightened self- 
interest' or from 'class-feeling.' The present war has shown 
us striking examples of the interests of capital pressing towards 
war, and furthered by war; it has also shown us how readily 
Socialists can become Nationalists. But it does seem as though 
statesmen, who are supposed to recognize facts, might begin now 
to tecognize the internationalism of economic interests by form- 
ing trade alliances which would be inclusive rather than exclusive, 
productive rather than protective. Every rightminded man 
should oppose the policy of 'trade wars' and 'commercial re- 
prisal' as irrational and immoral. 

(ii) Developed art in its technical forms is intensely individual, 
and the aesthetic interest does not seem susceptible of any close 
incorporation, except as united with the economic or the re- 
ligious. There have been some interesting suggestions lately 
of the possible strengthening of art by uniting it more closely 
with craftsmanship. At any rate, the international character 
of the masonic guild in mediaeval times is an encouraging prec- 
edent. 

(iii) Science and philosophy should keep themselves free of all 
chauvinism and jingoism, since these are absolutely destructive 
of their true ends and nature. In no country should all the insti- 
tutions of learning and education be under the sole control of the 
state. Free association is a liberating and developing influence 
of vast importance in these fields, and we should be careful in the 
United States not to go too far in the other direction. It would 
be hard to name one valuable feature or activity of our public 
schools which was not brought into them by the influence or 
example of 'private' schools and 'private' associations; and 
the difficulties our state universities face would be extreme, if 
'private' universities had not set standards which it is simply 
not respectable not to observe. That the scientific and philo- 
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sophic interests are essentially unifying needs no demonstra- 
tion. Some historian might well devote a chapter to the 
cosmopolitan influence of scholars and learned societies in the 
midst of the dynastic wars of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries — an influence in its way a mediaeval survival, for the 
international character of the mediaeval university made for peace 
in a warlike age. 

(iv) I take for granted that the religious and moral interests 
are in the last analysis identified, whether co-terminous or not. 
The Middle Ages had an international organization, the Catholic 
Church, as the expression and instrument of these interests. 
Whether such a body can ever have the power it had then or not, 
the public conscience of mankind, the belief of all good men in 
principles of action justified by a growing realization of a com- 
mon human good, must get itself expressed and represented in 
international institutions. This is the place of proposed inter- 
national courts and other bodies of this kind. Whether their 
authority shall be coercive or not is at present a much debated 
question. It does not seem to be noticed that it is essentially 
the mediaeval question as to whether the Church shall have 
coercive power over a bad government or not. Only the acci- 
dents have changed; the substance remains the same. The 
alternative solution to independent international courts, coercive 
or non-coercive, is a World-State, to which all other organiza- 
tions would be subordinate. Such a state is hardly within the 
confines of practical discussion ; and my own view is that since the 
moral interest does, and ought to, transcend the political or- 
ganization, in order that all political organization may itself be 
judged, such a state is ethically objectionable. It would simply 
be the Absolute State in excelsis, with all its faults repeated on a 
larger scale. 

To conclude with a somewhat dogmatic statement of the idea 
of human organization implied in this paper: The political 
organization, the State, should be distinguished from the looser 
organization, based on community of manners and customs, 
language, culture, and ideals, which we call the Nation. The 
two tend more and more to coincide, perhaps; but they are not 
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identical. Left to themselves, the natural tendencies of states 
are likely to be exclusive; while the natural relations of national 
cultures are those of mutual modification by free interaction and 
exchange. The sole direct function of the political organization, 
the state, is to assure the security and freedom of its citizens; 
other ends it may assist in securing, if public opinion approve, 
but they do not belong to it of its own essential nature. An 
important part of the true freedom of its citizens lies in the pur- 
suit of ends not political, and essentially transcending the limits 
of any particular state, since they are conceived as good for men 
as men. In the pursuit of such ends, they organize themselves 
in societies not identical with the state, and which ought to be 
independent of it. So organizing themselves, they work out 
their concrete freedom, which the state should assure, but not 
itself attempt to make for them. Freedom cannot be made for 
anyone; the state is not directly a cultural organization, but a 
political. In entering such societies, men voluntarily subject 
themselves to an authority which controls them for the purposes 
of the society. These purposes and the consequent authorities 
the state should admit and guarantee, not control. They are 
limited within, to be sure, by the political power; but extending 
beyond it, they at the same time free the citizen from the 
tyranny either of oligarchies or of majorities, and knit state to 
state in a wider organization of men. On such a view the ad- 
justment of authorities becomes at times a difficult problem; 
but it is far better to have such a recurrent problem than state 
tyranny within the state, and such a total lack of any effective 
organization among states that they stand to one another in the 
non-moral relations of physical forces. Nor need there be any 
fear that national unity and the valuable characteristics of 
national culture would be impaired by such limits of state au- 
thority. They are not the creations of the political state; and 
any state which interferes with them is in so far proceeding on the 
principles of the 'absolute' state. 

We have become so accustomed of late to talking and thinking 
of the state as the most inclusive human society that such state- 
ments as these may seem odd and paradoxical. But I conceive 
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that they are simply the theoretical expression and development 
of what is best in English and American institutions. The prin- 
ciples are the principles of Burke, extended to cover the field of 
international relations, and taken as meaning concrete oppor- 
tunities for action, not mere checks on government. The same 
principles which when acted upon secure the freedom of indivi- 
duals within the state, carried out and embodied in institutions 
which extend beyond the. state, will prove the best security 
against injustice and aggression in the relations of states to one 

another. 

Edmund H. Hollands. 
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